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clearly what he wanted. Then France would be able to
make her views known. As to war, he again defined the
obligations of the alliance in the same terms he had used to
Sazonov in August: France would go to war if the particular
case of the casus foederis provided in the Alliance were
fulfilled, namely, "if Russia is attacked by Germany or by
Austria supported by Germany." Until then he would
keep his hands free. A couple of days later hg took care
to warn Georges Louis of Izvolski's misrepresentations and
asked him to correct any false impressions which they may
have caused. Izvolski's report is therefore undoubtedly
inaccurate as a representation of Poincare's words; but it
is accurate as a representation of what Sazonov was being
told by his Russian Ambassador in Paris were Poincare's
views. And it indicates that Poincare was now ready to
consider seriously the question of war arising out of Balkan
problems in which Russia was interested. In 1912, how-
ever, Russia was not prepared for war; none of the Great
Powers wanted it, and the Serbian question was referred
for settlement to the London Conference of Ambassadors.
With a person of Izvolski's intriguing, ambitious, and
not wholly trustworthy character as Russian Ambassador at
Paris, it was all the more important that France should
have at St. Petersburg a man of Georges Louis's views, who
was on his guard against the danger of Russia's ambitions
in regard to the Straits, But on February 17,1913, Georges
Louis was suddenly notified of his definite dismissal and
replacement by M. Delcasse. M. Poincare had just become
President of the Republic and the responsibility for the
change in the French Embassy at St. Petersburg could be
technically placed upon the shoulders of the Briand Cabinet
in which M. Jonnart succeeded Poincare as Minister of
Foreign Affairs.231 After being thus "politically assassi-
231 Judet, pp. 205-234; Poincare. II, 70; Foreign Affairs (N. Y.), IV,
11, Oct., 1925.